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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society will be held at The Harrisburger in the State 
Micapital on Saturday, June 4th. An announcement of 
the day's schedule and program highlights will be 
Mumailed to members in advance of the meeting. I hope 
Muyou will attend. This will be the society's most im- 
portant meeting since the reorganization several 
years ago. 


In keeping with the principle of rotation that 

is part of our constitution, the term of your current 
president will expire in June and his successor will 
be elected at the coming meeting. A nominating com- 
mittee, of which Charles E. G. Lloyd is chairman, 

will submit a full slate of candidates for our consid- 
eration, but we will have the opportunity of nomina- 
ting our own candidates, if any, from the floor. 

This is the democratic way. 


It has been an honor and a privilege to serve as 
president of the society. Believing in rotation I am 
fully resigned to laying down the burdens of office, 
to use a cliche. I shall, however, miss working with 
those dedicated men and women who have so loyally 
assisted me in the past three years. Truly, without 
their cooperation I could have accomplished very 
little during a difficult period in our society's 
history. My successor will have to be assisted in 
the same way if his administration is to be effective. 
An urgent need of the society is for a growing circle 
of members who can and will devote more time to the 
furtherance of its interests. I believe that we have 
a solid foundation on which to build for the future. 


At a proper moment during our June 4th meeting 

I will have a word to say about opportunities for 
growth, and such opportunities do exist if we would 
only recognize them. Let us grasp them. Let us play 
our part. 


- - George Korson 


Washington, D.C. 
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EHRMAN B. MITCHELL DIES 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
mourns the death of one of its directors, 
Ehrman B. Mitchell, 66, of Harrisburg, on 
February 16, while on vacation with Mrs. 
Mitchell in Nassau, Bahamas. A gentleman 
farmer and sportsman, he was widely known 
as founder of the Beaufort Hunt in 1929. 
His book, "Ponies for Young People," was 
recently published. Mr. Mitchell was in- 
terested in Pennsylvania folklore, con- 
centrating on canal lore. His widow, the 
former Alice deGevee, pianist-composer, 
is at work on an opera based on canal 
folklore. 
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THE CARS THAT WENT IN THE RIVER --- 
A Pennsylvania Railroaders' Legend in Indiana 


Jan Brunvand 


Recently I heard a retired Indiana railroad man 
tell for a true story a humorous anecdote that was 
published as a Pennsylvania railroaders' legend in 
George Korson's Pennsylvania Song and Legends (Phil- 
adelphia, 1946). Freeman H, Hubbard gives the Penn- 
sylvania version on pages 319 to 320 of his chapter 
on "Railroaders"; he heard the story from E, T. "Mul" 
Mulquin, vice-president of the Morse Telegraph Club 
of America, who said it happened in 1902 on the Lack- 
awanna line at Scranton. One foggy night, as he told 
it, a "boomer" (itinerant railroader) was assigned to 
set brakes and couple cars as they were cut loose and 
coasted down the tracks, which headed to the river's 
edge. After the first ten cars had been sent down, 
the crew waited for the boomer to return and finally 
began yelling for him; they heard his cry drift back: 
"Cut off ten more! Them ten went into the river!" 


Substantially the same story was told to me by 
Clarence E, Pierson of Bloomington last summer when 
I was tape-recording folklore from him. Mr. Pierson, 
who goes by the nickname "Old Hickory," is 66 years 
old and a retired brakeman from the Monon line. He 
was born in Orleans, Indiana and saw a good deal of 
the South and Southwest when he ran away from home as 
a boy and went to live for a time with an aunt in 
Oklahoma, Eventually he came back to Indiana, Lived 
in various cities and towns here, and took a job on 
the Monon railroad in 1916. He soon received the 
nickname from his fellow workers and he never lost 
it; the name refers, he tells me, to the fact that 
his stepbrother was a "hick" from the country when he 
first started on the Monon and was dubbed "Hickory" 
by the men. Clarence got the same treatment when he 
joined the line and the two brothers have been vari- 
ously called "Old Hick," and "Young Hick," or "Big 
Hick," and "Little Hick," ever since. Mr. Pierson 
went into the army in 1918 and fought in France, re- 
turning to his job on the Monon after the war. As he 
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Says at the end of a poem he composed about his WW I 
experiences: 


I'm no poet, just a railroad man, 

And I work between Lafayette and Bloomington. 
When I am back home you'll find me without doubt, 
Someplace up and down the dear old Monon route. 


"Old Hickory" Pierson lives in Bloomington now 
on the income from his railroad and government pen- 
sions. He is a good source of information on the 
history and folklore of the Monon line and he filled 
a tape for me one afternoon with accounts of some of 
the characters he had worked with in his time -- 
their escapades on the job, their nicknames and how 
they earned them, stories and "lies" they used to 
tell, and tales about their run-ins with superintend- 
ents. The anecdote about the cars that went into the 
river is given below as I transcribed it from the 
tape, recorded August 8, 1959 in Mr. Pierson's home. 
The incident is localized in Lafayette, Indiana and 
some details are changed or filled-out a bit, compar- 
ed with the Pennsylvania version. These variations 
and this appearance of the anecdote in oral tradition 
in another state helps to authenticate the story as a 
traveling folk legend of the railroaders. 


(Transcription from tape): 


H: What the heck -- there was another one about 
a fella -- Oh, you take when you are switching 
cars, like in the yards; there's what you call 
a “field man." He takes care of the cars -- 
switching them around on different tracks; he 
takes care of that. He's got to wander around 
and open the knuckles so when another hits that 
car it'll couple on -- fix'em so they'll stay © 
there -- either set a brake or chock'em. So, 
there was a fella switching in the field up 
there in Lafayette, which was pretty close to 
the Wabash River, and we'd had a lot of rains, 
and the Wabash was out of its banks - right over 
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some of these tracks. Well, this fella, in addi- 
tion to takin' care of the cars, he's got to line ' 
certain switches, you know; like the foreman'l1l 

holler -- the tracks are numbered -- "Number i 
one," "Number two," or, "Number three." Well, q 


he'll line that switch, see. Well, they let two 
cars go there, and it was downhill, and he's 
supposed to get on them and set brakes. So he 
didn't get on these two; he just let'em go. a 
After awhile they hollered up to this foreman, 

said: "Cut off two more; them last two went in 


the river!" 
JB: Did they really lose them? 
H: Yeah. He couldn't get on and stop'em. 


Course they didn't go clear out in the river; 
they went where it was high water. Course it 
was all right when the water went down, but the 
guy said, “Cut off two more; them last two went 
in the river!" (Laughter) 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


EDITOR'S NOTE -- About eight years ago, the follow- 
ing version of the "lost car" story turned up at 
Pittsburgh. It had been told for years by Charles 
Lingle, a veteran official of the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Railroad, for which his father and grandfather 
had both worked, almost since it was founded in 1879. 
Dickerson Run, east of Pittsburgh on the P&LE's sub- 
sidiary, the Pittsburgh, McKeesport and Youghiogheny 
Railroad (nicknamed the Peemickey, or just Mickey) 
and McKees Rocks, east of Pittsburgh, were major 
yards on the old coke run. The Youghiogheny River, 
commonly called the Yough, runs beside the Peemickey 
for most of its course. 


"No, sir," Mr. Lingle used to say, "no other car 
in my experience was ever lost like this one. It 
started out from Dickerson Run, right in the middle 
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of a train. And when that train got to McKees Rocks, 
there wasn't a sign of the car. 


"The engineman was one of the Morgan boys -- I 
think maybe the one we used to call Black Bill -- and 
I'm not sure just who the rest of the train crew were, 
but they were all good men, too. They all knew the 
car was in the train, because it was an empty flat, 
the only one in a whole trainload of gondolas of coal. 
But it left Dickerson Run, and it didn't get to the 
Rocks. 


"We hunted everywhere for that car for three 
months, and never did find it till the water went 
down in the Yough, that summer. And there was that 
car, sitting there in the river. Both couplings were 
broken, but otherwise it wasn't much damaged. 


"The best we could figure was that the train 
broke in two on one of those Peemickey curves, and 
that car flipped over in the river, where the water 
was deep enough to cover it. Then when the engine 
slowed down, the back end of the train coming down 
the grade caught up with it, and it coupled itself 
together again." 


Mr. Lingle told the story for years, with so 
much circumstantial detail that nobody doubted it was 
sober fact. Finally somebody suggested he contribute 
it to a history of the railroad. 


“Aw," he said with a grin, "there's not a word 
of truth in that story. I just tell it for fun." 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN GROUNDHOG LODGES 
By 
Colliet Rhoads 
(Grandson of Orkel Jeff, the Country Doctor Poet) 


oft Nothing today epitomizes Pennsylvania German 

- and folklore quite so much as does the rash of Groundhog 

) were, lodge suppers each year, most of them in late January 

the or early February. 

at, 

' coal, Dyed-in-the-wool natives, who have grown up with 

the the vernacular, can best appreciate the sly jests in 
the Pennsylvania version of the mother tongue. True, 
the humor sometimes. is clumsily expressed but the 

e genuine fun is there. A Groundhog lodge member 

t wouldn't miss the yairlich fersommling for everything. 

hat The food is to his liking. It should be because fa- 

were miliar dishes always are included, such as shunga 
flaish, welsh hawna, sies grumbierra, g'darrt welsh 
karn, tzalawdt mit sida shpeck bree, kuttle fleck, 

n achmeat kase un lodwarick, hockelbaera poy mit grimla fl 

nd bedeckt. 

ter 

ne Not only is the food good but the songs are, too. 

wn "America", is sung as cnly Pennsylvania Germans can. 

lf The words may be different but the patriotism is in- 
tense. The Pennsylvania Germans, who originally 
sought religious freedom, have paid the price for li- 

> berty and freedom in every war since the Liberty Bell 

t was was rung until it cracked and was taken to Allentown 

ibute for safe keeping during the Revolution. Other favor- 
ites include "Nellie", "O Adoline", "Bring Mir, Bring 
Mir", "Hy Lee, Hy Lo", "Unser Bauer", "Uff de Bauer- 

rd rei." The beloved compositions of the late Henry C. 


Detweiler are sung. 


With good food and good songs go good fellowship. 
So it is at the Groundhog lodge suppers. Good humor 
is contagious. The laughter is hearty after every 
joke. The speaker knows his audience. He knows how 
to make the hundreds of men roar with delight. 


"The Groundhog lodge meetings are spaced over a 
period of several weeks. One of the main reasons for 
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this is to enable each lodge to have a good speaker. 
Real good humorous speakers in Pennsylvania German 
are scarce today. Old timers miss some of the old 
masters who long since have departed this earth, such 
as Charlie Spatz, Boyertown newspaper publisher. A 
great favorite nowadays is der Porra Clarence Rahn, 
of Temple. His jokes are really funny. His message 
is given adroitly. 


Another reason for holding the banquets on dif- 
ferent nights is to enable the lodgemen, particularly 
the habtmon, other officers and Rawd members, to 
visit neighboring lodges of the Grundsow Lodge Reg- 
ishter. 


*Eleven lodges were formed with the assistance 
of de Porra Thomas Brendle, of Egypt, and the late 
William ("Pumpernickel Bill") Troxell, of Allentown, 
with Grundsow Lodge Nummer Ains on da Lechow (Lehigh) 
the founding lodge. Other Grundsow lodges are Nummer 
Tzwae on da Schibbach, Souderton, Montgomery Kounty; 
Nummer Drei on Temple University, Fildelfy; Nummer 
Fierre on da Doheck, Quakertown, Bucks Kounty; Nummer 
Finfa on da Schwador in Bind Bush (Pine Grove), 
Schuylkill Kounty; Nummer Sexa in Brodheadsville, 
Monroe Kounty; Nummer Siva, g'schwishich da Barioma 
un da Magowi, East Greenville, Montgomery Kounty; 
Nummer Ochda on da Lizzard Grick, Schuylkill Kounty; 
Nummer Nina an da Deef Runr, Dublin, Bucks Kounty; 
Nummer Tzaea, Shtroudsbarrick, Monroe Kounty; Nummer 
Elfa on da Fire Line, Carbon Kounty. Lodge Nummer 
Siva, of which Kenneth H. Hallman is Habtmon, holds 
its get together cr Fest Essa each year in April. By 
that time the exhausted diners are ready for another 
rousing good time. The jokes perk up, too, after the 
time lag. A twelfth lodge was formed recently in 
Rehrersburg, being the first one in Berks County. It 
is known as Nummer Tsweif, on da Swatara Grick, Berks 
Kounty. It has the same Habtmon as does Nummer Ochda 
-- Harvey Hill. 


Walter S, Cassel, Habtmon of Lodge Nummer Tzwae, 
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and J. Norman Zendt, Ehrwardich Habtmon of the same 
lodge, are talking about organizing a Gratid Lodge of 
Groundhog lodges to which Die Rawdsmennar would be- 


long. 


The avowed purpose of establishing the lodges 
was to preserve the Pennsylvania German language and 
customs. They are doing just that. They are helping 
to perpetuate Pennsylvania German humor in song and 
story. Members of the Groundhog lodges gather around 
the festive board once a year, unabashed by the 
claims of skeptics that their weather prophet, the 
Groundhog, lacks authenticity. The traditional 
dishes and the mirth stemming from jokes told in dia- 
lect are sufficient for the occasion. 


The six weeks of wintry weather which followed 
the balmy February 2 hasty retreat of Br'er Groundhog 
when he saw his shadow on Candlemas Day this year 
hushed the disbelievers and caused the faithful to 
chuckle. 

-— Norristown, Pa. Times-Herald. 


* The much publicized lodges at Quarryville and Punx- 
sutawney are commercial promotions, and not Penn- 
sylvania German in origin. 
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PHILADELPHIA STREET CRIES 
By 
Edward Pinkowski 


With the approach of warm weather the familiar 
street cries: "Rags! O-ld rags! Have you a-ny old 
ra-gs to se-11?" or "Peach-es oh! here dey go." greet 
the ears of pedestrians. These calls are among the 
few that remain of the old street cries heard in 


Philadelphia. 


Years ago the streets of the largest city in Pen- 
nsylvania echoed with a pandemonium of sounds made by | 
the vendors of a hundred different commodities. The 
cries served as a means of subsistence for many hum- 
ble occupations. Modern manners and methods of busi- 
ness have done away with or modified this primitive 
way of advertisement. 


The first one to use street cries in the pursuit 
of his work was the watchman. He walked cautiously 


along the streets of William Penn's time, carrying 
his flambeau and rattle, and cried the hour of the 
night, the state of the weather, and other messages. 


His usual cry was something like this: "Oh! 
p-a-s-t three o'clock and all's well!" or "Eleven 
o'clock and a clou-dy ni-ght!" 


The finder of lost children also walked the 
streets and exercised his vocal chords. He used a 
bell rather than a rattle. Occasionally he would 
stop on a street corner and in a loud voice recite 
the name, age, dress and residence of the lost child, 
and probably at the same time make inquiry for a miss- 
ing cow or goat. He was the great bugbear during his 
day, and most children avoided him by staying off the 
streets late at night. 


Before the introduction of hard coal the streets 
of Philadelphia were filled with the shrill cries of 
chimney sweeps and charcoal merchants. Foremost 
among them was "Jimmy Charcoal" or "Jersey Jimmy," as 
he was called because he came from New Jersey. He 
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hauled his merchandise in a long narrow wagon, and 
anncunced his progress with a sing-song chant: 


lar 
d Charcoal by the bushel, 
greet Charcoal by the peck, 
the Charcoal by the frying pan, 

Or any way you leck. 

He did not confine his efforts to such poetry. 

n Pen- He alternated it by blowing a long tin horn. The 
de by dismal blasts from the instrument annoyed a Philadel- 
The phia lawmaker by the name cof Paul Beck. As a result 
hum- the City Council passed an ordinance which prohibited 
busi- horn blowing. But the charcoal vendor from New Jer- 
ive sey did not pay attention to the ordinance. 

Finally he was arrested and fined for horn blow- 
rsuit ing. The day after his appearance before a Philadel- 
sly phia megistrate he brought a fresh supply of charcoal 
ng into the city and attracted customers more quickly 
ne than ever before by ringing a dinner belli and singing: 
yes. 

Charcoai by the bushel, 
Charcoal by the peck, 
a Charcoai by the frying pan, 
In spite of Paul Beck. 

As Philadelphia City Council failed to pass a 
a law against bell-ringing, Jimmy Charcoal continued to 
| | use hie enbetitute, and the dinner bell became the 
te trade mark not only of the charcoal vendors but aiso 
1ild, of the hominy man, the wood sawyer, the scap man, the 
miss- chair mender, the umbrelle man, and others who sup- 

, his plied the wants of Philadelphians. 
the 
Except for Jimmy Charcoal, women attracted more 
attention than men when they began their preambula- 
‘eets tions and cries. The shad women began in March. As 
} of the days went by the hucksters called fruits and 


vegetables one after another. 


Gone but not forgotten are the pepper pot women 
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who trudged the streets pushing a soup kitchen on . 
wheels. The cry of an old colored woman is well re- 
membered: 


Peppery Pot, all smoking hot, 
Peppery Pot, all hot, all hot, 
Makee back strong, 

Makee live long. 

Come buy my Pepper Pot. 


The majority of older men and women who engaged 
in street hawking disappeared upon the passage of 
Social Security and relief laws. Instead of fish wo- 
men, blind broommakers, and the organ grinder and his 
monkey, you'll find ice cream vendors, souvenier sale- 
smen, newsboys and shoeshine boys on the streets of 
brotherly love. The last of the traditional hawkers 
are located in open street markets, farmers' stores, 
and on some street corners. Many pretzel men stand 
outside the big department stores with their-goods. 


Bell-ringing push carts and trucks are now as 
common as fish peddlers and chimmey sweeps were in 
the old days. After ringing their bells, the drivers 
of brightly colored ice cream trucks park for long 
periods in streets where small children are numerous. 
Few of them strain their voices to push their prod- 
ucts. 


Probably the most vocal of them all are the push 
cart vendors. One of them jingles his bells as if he 
were a participant in a Mummers parade on New Year's 
Day. Some are called "hokey-pokey men" because, in- 
stead of ice cream, they sell frozen ice with artifi- 
cial flavoring. The term originated after some chil- 
dren heard a man with a freezer bucket singing from 
his push cart: 


Hokey-pokey five a cake, 
Hokey-pokey on the lake. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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MINUTES OF THE FALL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


nm. 
. re- Saturday October 17, 1959 
Historical Society Building Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
The business meeting was called to order at 12:15 
AM by President George Korson. 
The minutes of the Society's Spring Meeting held 
June 19, 1959 in Harrisburg were read by Mrs. James 
Mayer Recording Secretary of the local branch, substi- 
aged tuting for the State Secretary Mrs. Grace West Staley 
£ who had resigned. The minutes were accepted as read, 

h wo- 

d his As Donald H. Kent, State Treasurer, was absent, 
sale- | the financial report was read by Ray Seidensticker, 
of Treasurer of the Pittsburgh Branch, and accepted as 

kers read. The balance was $14.33. 

res, 

and Mrs. Myra Elmers, Executive Vice President, then 

ds. reported on the efforts of the committee for securing 

a charter from the State. So far the charter has not 
is been obtained, but prospects are bright. 

in 
vers Mr. Korson next asked for reports from the var- 
¥:4 ious branches which were given as follows. 

‘ous. 
yd - Mr. Swetnam reporting from the Pittsburgh Branch 

said that Maurice Mook would speak on Quaker Folklore 
at the November 7th meeting at the Arts and Crafts 
push Center and that a Recorder group would play at that 

f he time also, He then read a motion prepared by Mrs. 
r's Elmers thanking those who had helped to make the pre- 
in- sent meeting a success, This motion was seconded by 
ifi- Gus Lehman and passed, 
hil- 
om From Philadeiphia Nancy Keffer Ford brought 


greetings. 


There was no report from the Harrisburg Branch 
as many members were attending other meetings. How- 
ever there were two representatives present at the 

meeting. 
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NEW BUSINESS . 

Mr. Korson reported on the establishment of a 
FolkloreArchive at Pennsylvania State University and 
suggested that members watch for the article about it 
in the next P. F. Q. He pointed out that this is not 
set up as an exclusively Pennsylvania Archive but 
could in fact nearly become so if enough contributions 
were made. He asked particuliarly for films and re- 
cordings. He appointed McEdward Leach, Jacob Evanson, 
Maurice Mook, and Nancy Ford as consultants for the 
Folklore Archive. 


He then mentioned that donations to the Society 
are tax deductible and asked that dues be paid direct- 
ly to the Pennsylvania Society. Mr. Coleman made a 
motion to recommend this to the board of directors, 
seconded by Mr. Seidenstriker. The motion passed. 


Mr. Evanson asked whether the Society had ever 
tried to get any group to work on a nation wide pic- 
ture of folklore. Mr. Korson explained that in the 
opinion of experts the country was too big for that. 


The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 


As the Fall Meeting actually began the day be- 
fore, a program is included in these minutes. This 
covers three sessions exclusive of the business meet- 
ing. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Elisa Jane Mayer 


Recording Secretary Pittsburgh Branch 
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CIVILIZATION'S MEETING PLACES 
By 
Lionel D. Wyld 


fa 
ag There can be little doubt that early American 
is not) inns, taverns, and coffee-houses were significant 
on "cultural" institutions. Serving both to influence 
butiou: activities and to reflect the society of their day, 
4 te- they contributed mich to the making of American civ- 
a ilization. In Philadelphia especially is their con- 
tien ') tribution in this respect one of no small measure. 
Eighteenth century Philadelphia, it has been 1 
etety said, "was eighteenth century London in miniature." 
Atvestl But the forces which shaped the destiny of the former 
we o metropolis were indigenous and unique, with a conse- 
ia quent growth and maturation quite apart from any Old 
od P World prototypes. This expansion toward an increas- 
. ingly urban civilization was marked generally by the 
me emergence of Philadelphia first, from that of a self- 
we sufficient colonial settlement to one of commercial 
“0 prominence, and, secondly, from the provincialism of 
that the pre-Revolutionary era to the new nationaliam for 
' which it became the focus. Roughly, the first devei- 
opment may be piaced as a product of the years 1740- 
1775, the second transformation resulting, less grad- 
Nees ually, as a consequence of the War for Independence 
This and the subsequeut concentration of national politi- 
ceils cal power in the city. 


Within this framework of a city struggling from 
the chrysaiis of colonialism into urban maturity, the 
tavern held a position if not of honor at least of 
responsibility, since it served as almost the sole 
instrument of social inter-action. When Dr. Alexan- 
der Hamiiton visited the city in 1744, he drank tea 
with the Governor's Club (presumably at Pegg Mulien's 
femed Beefsteak House) amd noted, in one instance, in 
his Itinerarium that he "dined at a taveren with a 
very mixed company of different nations and religions 
-». The company divided into committees in conversa- 


1 Joseph Jackson, Literary Landmarks of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1939), iv. 
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tion; the prevailing topick was politicks and conjec- 
tures of a French war."“ In that same year the number 
of licensed taverns was at the hundred mark -- or, put 
statistically, one-fifth of the number of houses in 
the city at that time, one tavern for every 130 inhab- 
itants.~ Although the "enormous increase" constituted 
in the eyes of the city fathers a great nuisance, the 
inn nonetheless assumed the role of a combination club 
and business exchange, at the same time serving the 
insatiable thirsts and hearty appetites of the large 
influx in immigrants and of a continual stream of trar 
sient guests who sought temporary relief from the rig- 
ors of colonial travel within the hospitabie doors of 
the hostelries of the Quaker City. 


Both the respectable and the less desirabie es- 
tablishments were encountered by Benjamin Franklin 
upon his arrival to Philadelphia in October of 1723. 
As he approached the river, he sought to learn from a 
young Quaker "where a stranger could get lodging." 


His Autobiography reveals: 


We were then near the sign of the Three Mar- 
iners. "Here," says he, “is one place that 
entertains strangers, but it is not a4 repu- 
table house; if thee wilt walk with me, I'll 
show thee a better." He brought me to the 
Crooked Billet in Water-street. Here I got 
a dinner; and, while I was eating it, sever- 
al sly questions were ask'd me, as it seeme2 
to be suspected, from my youth and appear- 
ance, that I might be some runaway. 


After dinner ... being shown to a bed, I lay 
down without undressing, and slept till six 


2 Gentleman's Progress, The Intinerarium of Dr. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, 1744, ed. Carl Bridenbaugh (Chap- 
el Hill, N.C., 1948), 20. 

3 Based on figures given in Thomas C. Pollock, The 
Philadeiphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century 


(Philadelphia, 1933), xiii. 
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fec- 
‘eal in the evening, was call'd to supper, went 
a. ann to bed again very petty, and slept soundly 
till next morning. 


inhab- 
tituted 
e, the 
on club 
the 
large 
of 
he rig- 
ors of 


There were of course other "reputable" houses 
which various levels of society patronized, but the 
general character of the inn appears to have been | 
cosmopolitan until after the Mid-century. Indeed, as 
early as 1691, two public landings were in use at the 
river's edge, both of which were the sites of estab- 
lishments that might loosely be termed "taverns." 

Actually, it would be more appropriate to designate 

them as "public houses," since these and their suc- 

cessors (in varying degrees) were frequented by the 
populace in their search for social intercourse and 
patronized not only for reasons of conviviality but 

for the pragmatic conveniences of everyday life in 

the colony. The most historic of the two landings, 

by virtue of Penn's having embarked there upon his 

arrival in Philadelphia, was the Blue Anchor, situ- 

ated at what later became Front and Dock Streets. Of 

the eighty-one houses, or cabins built in the first 

year on the city, Penn's landing place, the Blue 

Anchor -- "probably the most finished structure to 

greet his eyes") -- remained standing as Boatman and 

Call, by which name it was known to the French book- 
seller and diarist, St. Mary, during his Philadelphia 
sojurn in 1794.° And, as late as 1917, a "Blue 


4 The Autobiography of Beniamin Franklin, ed. by 
William MacDonald (London, 1905), 31-32. The 
Crooked Billet is cited by John F. Watson, Annals 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1900), as the "Tavern of longest uninterrupted 
succession” in the city, (1,464). 

5 Harold D. Eberlein and C. VanD. Hubbard, Portrait 
of a Colonial City (New York, 1939), 10. 

6 Moreau de St. Mary's American Journey, tr. by 
Kenneth and Anna Roberts (Garden City, 1947). 278. 
St. Mary called it "Bostonan and Cull"; another 

variation seems to have been "Boatswain and Call." 
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Anchor" (the third of that name)is reported nearby. 7 


The other landing was the site of the Penny-Pot 
House, an inn whose claim to fame, in addition to 

more prosaic historic value, was assured through its 
price policy of beer at a penny a pot. The Duke of 
York had fixed the price of "Beere"™ in his New York 
colony at two pence the quart: Penn's Great Law en- 
acted at Chester, December 7, 1682, followed suit, 

stating that: 


All Strong Beer and ale, made of Barley 
malt, Shall be sold for not above two pen- 
nies, Sterling, a full Winchester quart; 
and all Beer or Drink made of Molasses 
shall not exceed one penny a quart. 


Thus were the beginnings of price control legislation 
introduced into American civilization! 


In 1701 Penn decreed in his Charter of Philadel- 
phia that "the Landing Places now and heretofore used 
at the Penny-Pot-House and Blue Anchor .... shall be 
left open and common for the Use and Service of the 
city ...."9 But it was Penn's daughter Letitia who 
that same year, selling a piece of the Penn property 
to merchant Charles Read, indirectly gave the start 
to a house which became perhaps the most influential 
and well-known focal point of society in eighteenth 


century Philadelphia -- the London Coffee-House of 
William Bradford. 


The term "coffee-house" (the institution was a 
direct London influence) served as the designation 


‘7 Horace M. Lippincott, Early Philadelphia (Phila- 
delphia, 1917), 122. 

8 John R. Young, ed. of th oO 
Philadelphia, (New York, 1895), I, 41 (fn). 

9 e rters of the Province of Pennsylvania (sic 
and City of Philadelphia (Philadelphia: B. Frank- 


lin, 1742), 30. 


ru 
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for a few of early Philadelphia's public houses, but 
their stature, prior to Bradford's opening in 1754, 
proved slight. Robert's Coffee House, the West India 
Coffee House, and an eariier London Coffee House near 
Carpenter's Wharf suggest merely an attempt to attract 
a wider clientle to the premises by the use of a more 
dignifying term than either "inn" or "tavern". Need- 
less to say, Carpenter's London Coffee House was a 
fecal point for ship’s captains and merchants, and 
perhaps the closest it came to serving the interests 
of the literary (so conscisus a consideration of the 
English counterparts) was through the transactions 
between captains and an occasional bockseiling mer- 
chant who imported the latest of Richardson for re- 
sale to Philadelphians, James's Coffee House, run by 

a brother of a painter, did apparently attract a more 
select group and served the artists whe congregated 
there. 


As the mid-century approached, Philadelphia had 
made definite strides toward becoming the cultural 
and commercial metropolis of the New World. Despite 
the numerical increase in taverns -- 120 (according 
to Watson) held licenses in 1752, and a plentiful 
number of unnamed and now unknown groggeries flour- 
ished as weil -- the concomitant increase in other 
business establishments, brought about by the demands 
of an expanding society and a developing urbanism, 
predicated, even this early, the gradual coercion of 
the tavern into’ a more specialized role in the bus- 
iness economy. In varying degrees other factors en- 
tered into the panorama of Philadelphia life, and 

with the rise of the Philadelphia stage, the introdu- 
cation of circuses and other amusements, the wider 
dissemination of the products of the printshops, the 
passing fad to congregate in clubs on a rather defin- 
ite social plane, the inns and taverns became but one 
part of the enormous expansion of the city. Moreover, 
the multiplicity of the taverns very likely led to 
their being more and more the target of adverse social 
sanction, and the Governor in 1759 forbade further 

use of inns by Justicesof the Peace to hear and 
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decide cases.19 Such traditions had worthy precedents, 
since as early as 1704, the Common Council dated its 
minutes at an inn, and in 2 later period committees of 
Congress, attended by George Washington, convened 
within such hospitable walls. 


To just what extent, however, the inn served as 
an impetus to Revolutionary sentiment is impossible 
to determine but certainly there can be little doubt 
that the convivial, robust atmosphere of the famous 
gathering places contributed a good deal to raising 
the morale, if not the musketry, of the American 
cause. The inn served not only as a sounding board 
for the open discussion of views but also as a meeting 
table for specified issues. The tavern was probably 
the most familiar site in town, and a place to which 
directions and prolonged invitations were unnecessary. | 
It was thus a location where might be rallied both 
the frequent patron and the more sober citizen. It 
became the standard about which the populace gathered, 
sometimes to hear news of events, oftentimes to take 
action which would make not only news but history. 

By a logical sequence of events the Boston Tea Party 
was held as a result of 4 group who, gathered in a 
Philadelphia tavern, drew up a series of "spirited 
resolutions" in defiance of the tea tax. The serious 
but withal humorous affair known as the Hot Water Re- 
bellion was first brought into public meeting in 
Klein's Tavern near Quakertown, and its chief protag- 
noist, auctioneer John Fries, denounced the "house" 
tax of 1798 in "taverns, stores and other public meet- 
ing places ."11 Before and during the Revolution ef- 
figies were burned and bonfires built largely through 
efforts begun or matured in the tavern or coffee 
house. 


Probably no public house in the history of the 
city so clearly established as did William Bradford's 


10 Watson, I, 464. 
1l See Pennsylvania Cavalcade, comp. by Pennsylvania 
Writer's Project iladelphia, 1942), 182-187. 
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London Coffee-House the role of the tavern as an in- 
fluential, vigorous social and political force in 
eighteenth century Philadelphia. 


There had been coffee-houses and taverns 
before this one was established, which were 
places of resort for various classes of 


d as citizens. But there were none which might 
ble be conceded to be superior to all other as 
oubt a central point for news and intercourse 
~~ among leading citizens .... 
ing 
Its place in the cultural milieu, both socially and 
ard politically, is illustrative if not typical of the 
eet ing more respectable tavern. Bradford joined his uncle, 
ably founder of Philadelphia's first newspaper, in 1719 
which | and himself established the Pennsylvania Journal, 
iis: published without change to 1800. After leasing the 
“h site which Letitia Penn had relinquished in 1701, 
It Bradford collected through subscription the cost of 
ered, opening the Coffee-House. From its opening in 1754 
-ake until its eclipse by the City Tavern near the close 
c of the century, the London Coffee-House "served as a 
irty general clearinghouse for business, news and gossip, 
and had for sale tickets for concerts, plays, lect- 
d ures and public events of all kinds 13 There, as the 
ious Revolution became a reality, "politicians, wits, mil- 
_‘Re- itary officers and merchants met to discuss over 
their cups of coffee the latest news of war or poli- 
— tics or Court ...." 4 There, through the action of 
e | Bradford and others unalterably opposed to the tea tax 
meet - of 3 d the pound, were drawn up the resolutions which 
ef- a more official gathering adopted at the State House 
ough on October 16, 1773, an action which bolstered the 
waning enthusiasm of the Boston patriots who, subse- 
12 Thompson Westcott, The Historic Mansions of Phil- 
1e adelphia, (Philadelphia, 1895), 74. 
td's 13 Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentle- 
men (New York, 1942), 22. 
14 Thomas J, Wertenbaker, The Founding of American 
nia Civilization: The Middle Colonies (N.Y.,1938) 235. 
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quently adopting virtually the same resolutions on 
November 5, went on to enjoy their Tea Party on Decen- 
ber 16. There, too, Captain Wise of the brig Minerva, 
arriving from Pool, England, with the news of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act (May, 1766), was presented with 
a gold-laced cocked hat and drank "a foaming bowl of 
punch to the sentiment ‘Prosperity to America! '"15 
There, in the street, the effigies of Governon Hutch- 
inson of Massachusetts and of the British solicitor- 
general who had insulted Franklin (Alexander Wedder- 
burn) were set afire, May 3, 1774. On the eighth of 
July, 1776, following John Nixon's reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, the obsolete symbols of 
authority -- the King's Arms -- were brought from the 
Supreme Court chamber of the State House to the London 
Coffee-House, there to be burned in the street in one 


of the many festive bonfires which Philadelphia wit- 
nessed that night. 


After an interval of wartime quiescence and a 
trial under a puritanical lesseeship (Col. Bradford 
relinquished the lease after reopening in 1778), the 
London Coffee-House is lost to further historical 
significance in a Philadelphia suddenly grown aware 
of her peculiar place in a new nation. Yet, it had 
been "the headquarters of life and action, the pul- 
sating heart of excitement, enterprise and patriotism 
as the exigencies of the times might demand."16 In 
this latter respect the tavern, not alone the London | 
Coffee-House, utilized its primary social function in 
a way which served political ends. The groups which 
congregated at the inn or coffee house, for whatever 
varied reasons, formed the nucleus of an alert body 
of citizens who, when the time arose, was ready to 
“apply itself with secret vigor to ‘working the poli- 
tical engine, '"! 


15 Westcott, 75. 
16 Ibid. From c, 1780 the building was used for mer- 
chandise and was finally torn down in 1884. 


17 Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen, 26. 
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on The “political engine" was oiled if not actually 
Decem-§ operated in many a tavern both before and after the 
nerva,® Revolution. Richard Penn and "other governors, sepgr- 
e re- al and gentry" used to be feasted at Three Crowns 
| with and Pegg Mullen's Beefsteak House, which drew clien- 
1 of tele from Boston to Georgia, was host to the Gover- 
15 nor's Club, the Free Masons “and most of the public 
utch- parties and societies." 9 During Lord Howe's occupa- 
tor- tion of Philadelphia in 1777-1778, the Blue Bell Tay- 
der- ern became the center of actions, with both Anthony 
h of Wayne and Washington frequenting it. © A club of 
e Convention members to which Washington belonged met 
s of at the Indian a a famous house in which Jeffer- 
m the son is mistakenly alleged to have penned the first 
London§ draft of the Declaration of Independence .21 Washing- 
mn one ton was also a member of a committee of Congress 
wit- which gid its meetings at the sign of the Conestoga 
Wagon. The Federal Convention provided the motif 
for a tavern in Southwark whose sign, The Federal Con- 
a vention of 1787, "represented the convention in Inde- 
ord pendence Hall, and it is said the likeness of the 
the members was excellent."23 The Old State House Inn 
1 (as it came to be known), located across from the 
are Hall, witnessed no little history in the making. In 
had Penn's days an out-town tavern -- Clark's Inn at the 
pul - 
otism 18 Watson, I, 464. 
In 19 Ibid., 465. 
ndon 20 Henry D, Paxton, Where Philadelphia History Began 
on in (Philadelphia, 1926), 140ff. "a a secret 
hich closet under the stairs, tradition says, a 
ever Continental soldier was safely hidden from 
ody British searchers." The Blue Bell Tavern, built 
<e) in 1766, was acquired by city ordinance in 1909 
poli- and included under the Fairmount Park Commission 
authority. 
21 Jackson, 298. 
22 Ibid., 297. 
mer- 


23 M. Antonia Lynch, "The Old District of Southwark," 
Philadelphia History (Philadelphia, 1917), 111. 
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sign of the Coach and Horses -- and after the Revolu- 
tion known as ‘the Half-Moon, the State House Inn "or 
a long time gave all the entertainment then taken by 

Court-Suitors, or by those who hung about the Colonial 
Assemblies and the primitive Congresses ."24 


But the political contributions of the Philadel- 
phia taverns abated, even as did their other, more 
social functions. Philadelphia had grown, and al- 
though by the time of Washington's presidency the city 
extended only to about Fifth Street, it boasted over 
nine thousand houses, and streets -- Broad was 113 
feet wide - illumined by 662 lamps at night, Moreau 
de St. Mary, visiting in the city, took note of the 
taverns and boardinghouses, especially the coffee- 


house variety: It 
Br. 

These taverns or cafes do not sell tea or ) Ph 
coffee by the cup, but only whole teapots in 

ox coffee pots yhich hold a dozen cups and en 

cost a dollar. 22 

Co 

The Frenchman listed, among some twenty items to 
under the general heading of public establishments st 
"] City Tavern." His subsequent elucidation of the ie 
entry is illuminating, although perhaps not suffi- ga 


cient to explain why he discovered no other taverns 
worth mention in a city which had known so many. 


City Tavern of the Tavern of the City 


This is the name which the merchants give 
to a house which they maintain in Second 
Street near the corner of Walnut as a sort 
of exchange; and there they gather at two 
o'clock every day to find out about market 
prices, to learn about ship movements, the 26 
records of which were kept in a register, 

and to hear the news. Each day an officer 


24 Watson, I, 403. It dated from 1693. 
25 St. Mery, 318. 
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: "lor goes from there to the lower part of the 
m by river at least as far as Newcastle, depen- 
ylonial ding on the weather and the season, to 


find what vessels are expected or which 
are preparing to sail from Newcastle. All 


adel- this is paid for by assessment levied on 
re the merchants. In addition the man in 

ie charge of the house sells refreshments and 
e city punch, and the patrons treat one another 
over and sometimes even dine in private rooms 
13 on the first floor. On the whole, City 
eau Taverp is an extremely useful establish- 
the ment, 


It is the same City Tavern which supplamted William 
Bradford's London Coffee-House as the locale in which 
Philadelphia's tavern-going elite congregated. Wash- 
ington, about to leave to take command of the Contin- 
ental Army, was given a farewell supper there, June 
22, 1775, ,by the military officers and delegates to 


Congress. Fourteen years later the tavern was host 
ms to the first President of the United States as he 
ts stopped over in Philadelphia enroute to the ceremon- 
the ies in New York (April 20, 1789). It proved to be a 
i- gala occasion for the Quaker City: 


ms 
Two troops of mounted men and a troop of 
light infantry attended at Gray's Ferry, 
and accompanied the party through the city. 
Washington rode at the head of the Line. 
Great crowis turned out to see the proces- 
Sion. Bells were rung frequently during 
the day and evening, The route was along 
Market St. to Second, then to City Tavern, 


26 Ibid., 354. St. Mery also found "Thirty-five 
taverns where people go to drink wine, beer...., 
liquers of different kinds, and whiskey....(;) 
twenty more places that sell only beer, cider 
and brandy, and ten others that sell only beer 
and cider." 

27 Jackson, 297. 
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where at 3 P.M. a dinner of 250 covers was 
given. Salvos of artillery were fired for 
each toast, one of which was 'the State of 
Virginia." Im the harbor, the ship ‘Alli- 
ance’ and § Spanish merchant vessel were 
decorated.” 


Apparently the spot for secial functions ox the grand- 
er scale, the Tavern reflected the Francophile senti- 
ment of the era when M, Konrad Gerard, the first 
accredited French representative, gutertained there 
in honor of Louis XVI's birthday. 


The tavern as a social phenomenon, however, was 
rapidly passing its zenith in the city, its unique 
function as a “social solvent" having disappeared in | 
the same manner in which the city itself had shed its | 
quiet, colonial provincialism for the more sophisti- 
cated marks of a decidedly metropolitan urbanism. 
Earlier colonial society had sought out the inn and 
tavern as the single cummercial carryall within the 
urban area, and the miltiple functions of the insti- 
tution but mirrored the conglomerate and varied soci- 
ety itself, which attempted in Philadelphia to evolve 
a homogeneous civilization out of many different Old 
World ingredients. Mid-eighteenth century Philadel- 
phia proved to be a true child of the age, and the 
intellectual rationalism stimulated the formation of 
clubs and societies -- ‘knots of men rightly sorted' 
-- which took their place side by side with more 
purely social groups in meeting at various designated 
inns and coffee houses. Franklin's Junto chose the 
Indian King, one of the oldegs and “in numerous years 
among the most respectable," and the American 
Philosophical Seciety made use of public houges until 
granted the use of the Council Chambers in the State 


28 Henry Leffman. "Some Philadelphia Celebrations 
Since the Revolution," Philadelphia History, 72. 

29 Lippincott, 127. 

30 Watson, I, 464. 
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House in 1768.21 The clubs and societies, from the 
more literary to the obviously occupational fishing 
companies and volunteer fire groups, in turn assisted 
in the gradual breakdown of the inn into a more spec- 
ialized, and consequently less significant, social in- 
stitution. Throughout the latter part of the century, 
an increasing number of the groups fell into the cus- 
tom of meeting at the homes of one or another of the 
members, with the evident result that a smaller and 
smaller representation of society as a whole frequen- 
ted the old business haunts. The house of Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, in particular, became the weekly resort of 
the city literati as well as a convivial host to prom- 
inent strangers visiting in Philadelphia; his hearth- 
side salon, established in 1798, provided an informal 
domestic setting for the "Wistar soirees."32 As for 
the inn itself, John Adams reflected "that there were 
too many, with unfortunate consequences for politics, 
health and morale," and that while it was still true 
that "the better sort of tavern keeper .... was often 
a substantial citizen," their patrons, he said, 
“could be ‘induced by rum and flip to vote for any 
man whatever, '"'33 Undoubtedly a maturing urban cul- 
ture relegated the inns and taverns more and more in- 
to a peripheral function in the society, pressing 
them into a specialized role not always acceptable to 
a part of its dignified membership. Yet, although 
their collective significance waned steadily, each 
found -- for better or for worse --that new role; 
among them, fortunately, enough continued to court 
respectability, to entreat their patrons, with homey 
friendliness, to 

Rove not from sign to sign, but stop in here, 

Where naught exceeds the prospect but the cheer. 34 


31 Harold D. Eberlein and C. VanD. Hubbard, Diary of 
Independence Hall, (N.Y. and Phila., 1948) 119. 

32 Jackson, 313-315. 

33 Evarts, B. Greene, The Revolutionary Generation, 
(New York, 1943), 28. 

34 Sign of the Yellow Cottage (Lynch, op. cit., 
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The Philadelphia coffee houses and taverns ser- 
ved, from the beginning, many purposes, and their 
ultimate decline as a significant institution is 
marked by their waning importance as a cultural en- 
tity influential to the development of Philadelphia 
society in its broadest aspect. That is, when the 
inn became an essentially unnecessary adjunct of the 
culture, rather than an integral part of the every- 
day life within the culture, its significance as a 
unique factor in the history of the city ceases. The 
position of the old taverns with regard to the devel- 
oping urbanism of the city of Philadelphia, however, 
was that of an interesting cultural phenomenon, the 
study of which leads to definite general conclusions: | 


1 The colonial inn reflected, rather than 
influences, the society of its era. The 
earlier inns, taverns, and coffee houses 
were an indispensable part of the cul- 
ture, wholly assimilated into the social 
pattern and inseparable from it. 


The inn provided the necessary congenial 
facilities for the organization of clubs, 
societies, and other groups during the 
eighteenth century. It was thus respon- 
ible for the formation of an important 
and fundamental social phenomenon in 
American urban society, as reflected in 
the city of Philadelphia. 


The significance of the political contri- 
bution of the inn can hardly be overstated. 
It was, both directly and indirectly, a 
leading influencing factor in the rise 

and nurturing of Revolutionary sentiment 
and political activity. 


4 Although not alone among those social in- 
stitutions which, contributing to Phila- 
delphia urbanism, were subsequently re- 
legated to relatively unimportant roles 
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in the urban society they had influenced, the inn was 
certainly, by virtue of its contact with all levels 
of the accial order, one of the more important. 


Many of the inns, taverns and coffee houses con- 
tinued in various ways for succeeding decades -- 
either at the original sites, through retention of 
names and signs of notable origin, or as business 
houses of one sort or another; and, while by the end 
ef the eighteenth century their zenith as a formative 
influence on the community, had, in general, passed, 
many continued to serve their social and political 
functions well into the 1800's. A decline in this 
respect was far too gradual and elusive a phenomenon 
te allow for any chronclogical division-line. Indeed, 
the number of new establishments increased rather 

than declined; but the era of the taverns’ fullest 
contribution to Philadelphia had passed. They no 
longer commanded a collective significance as forma- 
tive influences on public opinion or as reflections 
of society in the main. The more historic of them 
took on an antiquarian and traditional aspect -- not 
always with dignity -- which more and more served the 
interests of a shrewd business that recognized that 
the average Philadelphian, like any average American, 
oftea asscciated quaintness with his taste for stim- 
nlants. As their function in the city became a spec- 
faiized one -- in short, as they became a part of the 
"business civilization" cf the area --, the inns and 
teverns lost their lueters of individuality as they 
merged with the general urban pattern; and their 
place, in the historical perspective at least, grew 
decidedly less significant in the cultural mosaic of 
a city successfully risen from its colonial provin- 
clalism tc 4 new urban stature. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N. Y. 
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PITTSBURGH - REGION FOLKSONGS FOR 
PITTSBURGH CHILDREN 
By 
Jacob A, Evanson 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Before 
The Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
October 12, 1956 


Let me abruptly begin by stating my theses which 
are (1) that our own American folksongs are the natu- 
ral first music for our American children, and (2) 
that in Pittsburgh our own Pittsburgh-region folksongs 
are the first-of-the-first music for our Pittsburgh 
children. 


Why do I advance these theses? There are many 
reasons, but here are six: 


1 - The first reason is that all young citizens § 
from the age of one to gne-hundred-and-one take 
to these songs like ducks take to water, for 
they are fun, but they also are very meaningful 
and interesting and useful to the young in 
heart and mind of all ages, for they deal with, 
they illuminate, they help us to understand and 
appreciate, and they help facilitate our common 
life as Pittsburghers and Americans ..... In 
other words, they work! They do many of the 
kinds of jobs our people want music to do for 
them. 


- The second reason is that these songs are of 
high quality and validity, as both musical and 
historico-sociological documents of the life 
of the children's own people -- surely the most 
important people in the world to the children 
-».> And like charity, learning begins at home. 
In brief, our folk music is as good as that of 
any other people. 


- The third reason is that the use of these 
songs in our schools is in line with a massive 
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educational trend affecting every subject -- which may 
be described as putting the here-and-now first and 
central, and the there-and-then secondary. 


4 - The fourth reason is that once the children 
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possess their own people's music and understand 
how it goes with and helps their own people's 
lives, siete matter for the 
children to see how other peoples in other 
places and times have made rd r mu- 
sic to go with and help their different lives. 
And against the background of their own living 
music they can easily sense how interesting 
that other music is, how beautiful (i.e., how 
classic) some of it is and how desirable it 
would be to learn some of it. Taken in this 
erder -- cur own first and then the classics -- 
IT WORKS !~ But turn it around with the clas- 
sics first, and we might just as well bluntly 
admit that the children learn neither the clas- 
sics nor their own people's music - at least, 
not unless it is under very unusual circum- 
stances, 


- The fifth reason is that classicists as well 
as the non-classicists surely should make some 
kind of inference from the fact that European 
nations do not make alien music basic whether 
"classic" or whatever -- Germany doesn't, 
Italy doesn't, France or England, or Russia do 
not. None of them do. If that is the case, 
why should we -- i.e. of course, aside from 
ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, and a vested 
interest in European music as the stock in 
trade, acquired by so much effort and money. 


- The sixth reason is that a people's posses- 
sion of its own musical tradition is most im- 
portant. The use of these songs provides the 
children with the tradition of the life of 
their own people -- surely the most important 
people and life to the children. And like 
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charity, learning begins at home. In general, 
with the spiritual way-of-life, learning begins 
with the home, the neighborhood, the city; then 
the county, region, state, nation; then the 
hemisphere and the rest of the world. 


My central thesis then, is that the traditional 
culture of the local school community is the first 
"text-book" of the school, in music as surely as it 
has become in every other subject. And though it 
really is only since World War II that the idea has 
taken hold in many subjects, this concept has a long 
history. It is enough to go back a hundred years and 
first quote Frederic Chopin, who said: "A nation which 
reaches for foreign art -- because it is supposed to 
be better -- will never see its own soul." 


A thousand such penetrating and illuminating 
Statements could be quoted, but it was our own Emerson 
who made the classic statement of the thesis, in his 
essay, THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR in 1837, from which we 
have time for only a few sentences: 


We "cannot always be fed on the sere remains 

of foreign harvests .... Events, actions arise, 
that must be sung, will be sung..... - - = books 
of an older generation will not fit this .... I 
had better never see a book than be warped by 
its attraction clean out of my own orbit, and 
made a satelite, instead of a system .... I ask 
not for the great, the remote, the romantic; 

- - I embrace the common, I explore and sit at 
the feet of the familiar, the low. Give mo in- 
sight into today, and you may have the antique 
and future worlds. What would we really know 
the meaning of? The meal in the firkin; the 
milk in the pan; the ballad in the street; the 
news of the boat; the glance of the eye; - - - 
and the world lies no longer a dull miscellany 
--.-. but has form and order .... Man is sur- 
prised to find that things near are not less 
beautiful and wonderous than things remote. The 
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near explains the far. The drop is a small 


ocean." 


So then, - - in the very nature of cultural and 
learning processes, our own regional and general Amer- 
ican songs must be the first music for our children - 
- especially our folksongs. These are their own peo- 
le's music, and are as simple and as natural as 

their own people's speech. To any children these 
songs are as fundamentally anti-cultural as was the 
practice not so long ago of American schools in try- 
ing to make children talk British English, or at least 
Boston English, incredible as that seems today. 


The cultured reality is that it is as impossible 
to get Pittsburgh or American children, as a whole, 
to prefer European folksongs (or any European music) 
to their own people's music, as it is to get them to 
prefer British English, let alone German or French or 
Russian languages, to their own people's language. A 
few talented children under gifted teachers accomplish 
something approaching such a great linguistic feat, 

' but not the children of a people-taken-as-a-whole. 


Our teachers of English finally accepted this 
cultural reality about a generation ago, after trying 
for 150 years or more, to make American children talk 
British (or Boston) English. AND NOW, TODAY, we 

who are music teachers in the schools are beginning 

to put our own music -- especially our simplest songs 
which are our folksongs -- where they must be, namely, 
first and central. 


It is of course, pure nonsense to say that music 
is a “universal language", meaning that everybody 
understands any and all music. Music as a mode of 
communication is actually about as varied as the many 
verbal languages, and about as mutually incomprehen- 
sible. Consider how little the typical enthusiasts 
of German classics, of jazz, and of hill-billy under- 
Stand each other's music, to say nothing of the in- 
creased confusion if we add enthusiasts of musics of 
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Asiatics and of primitive tribes. 


In the typical "classical Music" approach, the 
great majority of the children get little beside frus- 
tration and actual dislike of "good" music. Let them 
but really master their oym music and they will have 
acquired a natural approach to the classical music and 
will find it understandable, interesting, valuable, 
easy to learn. That is to say, many children will. 
But most children will become no more interested in 
the classics cf music than in the classics of any 
other field. The learning of the classics IS IMPOR- 
TANT, but not of the first importance. It is high 
time some realistic facing of this fact occurred in 
certain quarters, and I have reference more to quar- 
ters outside the schools than within the schools. 


So then, to repeat at this point -- Our young 
citizens take to their own people's music, and espec- 
fally their people's folksongs, like ducks to water, 
because the songs are as easy as talking, they are 
fun, and are meaningful, interesting and valuable, for 
they deal with and illuminate and facilitate a vast 
range of our common life as Americans, 


Of course, our folksongs and all our American 
music are different from European music. Our people's 
very great achievement in becoming a democratic, 
urban-industrial people committed to the Bill of 
Rights was not accomplished by copying European poli- 
tical, economic and ethical models, so why should it 
have been demanded, as cf course it has been and is 
in some quarters, that our esthetic achiewements must 
be like European music. Our total way-of-life is 
something new, and indeed, our esthetic way-of-life 
has been part-and-parcel of it from the beginning, and 
therefore is alse of necessity new. It simply was not 
achieved by copying European models, either. The 
esthetic way-of-life is not something we could or can 
import from Europe to be put on like a coat or a ve- 
neer, or stucco, any more than we could import our 
political, economic and ethical ways. We have had our 
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own distinct esthetic way-of-life right along with 
those from the earliest times. The cutural scient- 


ists say there is no people anywhere, that does not 


a 7 have all four of these ways, as the substance of its 

t them total way-of-life. Of course, we are no exception. 

have Of course, we have a different kind of folk music, 

sic ange especially different from that of the Germans who 

ple, an have greatly predominated among the musical mission- 

11. aries who came from Europe to save the souls of us 

1 in || musically heathen Americans! Our music would have to 

ry be as different as our political, economic, and ethi- 

(POR- cal way-of-life, for it is as much a part of them, 

gh and they of of our music, as the skin, fiesh, hair, 

in biood and bones cf ones bedy are all one of another. 

uar- Qur music isn't something added to our life -- it is 

2 the very stuff of our life. 

ng This of course, when its full import first stri- 

os pec- kes us, seems like an eighth wonder of the world to 

ter, us, for we have dutifully believed our European frie- 

re nds when they have patronizingly and arrogantly as 

>, for well as ignorantly, told us: "Of course, you are too 

ast young a people to be Esthetic, (with capital E, of 
course). Only after you have imported enough of our 
great European music and learned it from us will you 

m become musically Cultured." (Again, with capital C, 

yple’s) Of course:). It is as terrible, terrible a thing for 
us to believe that we are esthetic barbarians as it 
would be for us to believe we are political, economic 

or ethical barbarians. 

is It probably should be stated in so many words 

must that it is this very anti-cultural idea on which most 
of our American music activities of greatest prestige 

fe proceed, namely: "Our people will become musically 

| and cultured only when enough "pieces" of European music 

3 not have been imported and generally possessed, not unlike 
the way the miser possesses his coins." I do not mean 

can of course, that it is not important to know the won- 

re- derful achievements of the European past and present, 


and to have museum-concerts of it so that we can know 
it. But no alien music can ever be the heart of a 
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vital living music serving our central and primary 
needs as a people. Indeed, anthropologists says there 
is no power great enough to make a people-as-a-whole 
use any other music basically, than that which it has 
made itself to fit its own needs. I think it likely 
that 100% of anthropologists will subscribe to that 
statement. It is time we listened to them, 


As to the quality of our music, therefore, why 
should we not expect te to be as good as our politi- 
cal, economic and ethical ways-of-life, which even 
the musical classicists probably admit are great achi- 
evements in human history -- so great that we are 
world-leaders. The reality is, that by any set of 
criteria that experts can agree on -- quite a condi- 
tion one must admit? -- our folk, our popular, and 
our advanced musics are as good as are those of Eur- 
ope or anywhere. 


But even if this were not so, - like very other 
people-as-a-whole, our people will use no other music 
than the music they have tailor-made to their our 
needs. Actually, the experts say we are making more 
folksongs than any other people; our GI'S discovered 
the whole world is playing our popular music; and a 
recent 67-man jury of internationally famous musicians, 
over 40 of whom were from over 20 foreign lands, 
placed 25% American composers in the first 23 names 

in a list of 50 names, 


It is not long ago that we were also told that of 
course, we could not expect to have any real folkson- 
gs: Fortunately, the Library of Congress has the de- 
cisive answer in this matter. This great institution 
assures us as to the quantity of our folksongs, of 
which they say they have in their archives over 12,000 
different basic folksongs, with a vast additional 
number of variations of these. Nationally, we have 
been creating folksongs at least since 1640. Moreover, 
Pittsburgh is today, and has been at least since the 
1790's a creatively vigorous folksong making and sing- 
ing center. Hundreds of folksongs have been collected 
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S all ere, some of which were created here, more of which 
whole (ete created elsewhere but brought from other parts 
it hes of our country or from foreign lands, mainly the Brit- 
ikely isk Isles. 
that 
It seems important to enlarge a bit on the idea 
that the above cultural concepts are in keeping with 
why general education practice. Simply stated, there is 
liti- no longer accorded a phoney prestige in any subject 
ren to materials just because they come from far off in 
- achi. |) 5PAC® and far back in time, with a corresponding scorn 
- of the near and recent. In most subjects the here-and 
of -now is made primary and central. 
ob For instance, our Pittsburgh Schools help our 
Bare children to speak better their own Western Pennsyl- 
vania speech, and help them to learn first about Pitt- 
sburgh geography and history. Of course, it is recog- 
ther nized that for greater understanding of the here-and- 
music |) 20W one seeks to understand its relation to the there~- 
. anc-then; but that it is with the here-and-now one 
nore must begin -- here-and-now where we have our being and 
red the concrete primary experiences that are the life 
la itself we are trying to live and which we are trying 
cians, to unGerstand, and assure, and enhance. It is to the 
here-and-now that the there-and-then is related by 
es the teachers as they help Pittsburgh children to learn 
about other peopie's geography and history, and lan- 
guages, und music. 
at of 
Son- However, music is indeed the last subject to be 
de- reconstructed on the basis of these concepts that the 
tion here-and-now is primary aad central and that the 
7 there-and-then is secondary. And since it is the pur- 
», 000 pose ot this paper te show that such reconstruction 
is in process, 4 short summary in terms of action 
re seems in order at this point: 
over, 
he 1 - The primary business of our American school 
ing- music work, according to the new cultural and 
cted learning insights, is to teach our American 


children their own American people's music; 


. 
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2 - Of all our American people's music, the musi 
that is being created and has been created 
right here in our Pittsburgh and region for th 
needs of people here, will, by-and-large, be oj 
the first interest value, usefulness and impor 
tance to Pittsburghers, and should have its 
place accordingly in the Pittsburgh Schools 
program; 


- Only in some secondary degree is there time 
to teach the children relevant music of Europe 
and elsewhere for the very real values the 
have to offer and for the great interest child 
ren will have in them when studying them agai- 
nst a background cf mastery of their own peo- 
ple's music, 


The use of American folksongs in the Pittsburgh 
Schools was systematically begun in 1937. At that 
time there were almost no American folksongs in our 
textbooks, and no folksongs had apparently been col- 
lected in the region. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say we scarcely knew suck music existed, Moreover,’ 
our folk and popular music seemed to us at least 
"cheap" and “trivial" when not embarrassingly "vulgar’ 
Indeed, the American schools everywhere seemed bent a 
getting the children to overcome their "vulgar™ inter-) 
est in precisely such music, and of course, to learn 
the "good" music -- meaning European music, or Ameri- 
can imitations thereof. 


Fortunately, in Pittsburgh, Stephen Foster was a! 
native son, and his music -- the "tin-pan-alley" music 
of his day -- was a very reali exception to the above, 
and became indeed, a bridge across which we could 
cross to understanding and acceptance of our folk and 
Ropular and advanced music. Moreover, there was the 
above-mentioned massive trend in general education 
which has made it increasingly clear that in music 
also, we must make the concept of the here-and-now 
central and the there-and-then secondary. 
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But very likely it was World War II that was most 
decisive in changing our minds as musicians in and out 


he musi 


pul th of the schools, for in all humility, it didn't seem to 
a Sol make very much sense for us to laud our GI's as heroes 
“y impor of battle, but to indict them as vulgarians because in 
its music they preferred American jazz, hillbilly and folk- 
sels songs. Perhaps, after all, this music was comparable 
to Foster's music, or to the European folk and popular 
songs in our text books. Perhaps, after all, the only 
© time | important difference was that this music was of our 
Europe time and place -- that it was only different, not in- 
they ferior. 
‘ call Group-study after group-study with the Pittsburgh 
1 peo- Schools music teachers has been held involving our 
folksongs in one way or another. One of the earliest 
and most important of these studies was held in 1943 
burgh when the Elementary Education Department, the Physical 
at Education Department, and the Music Department collab- 
yh orated in an evening's program of demonstrations of 
-eol- § the use of our American folksongs for educational pur- 
“pn poses in these three departments. Most of these 
reoveril group-studies culminated in public concerts, and out 
t ’) of them has come much clarification of theory, mater- 
vulgar’ ials and practice. 
oe ; Not only are our teachers seeing to it that our 
leara Pittsburgh children are learning each year more and 
Ameri-|, Wore of our own basic music -- i.e., our Pittsburgh 
and American folksongs -- but equally important is the 
fact that teachers are helping the children to create 
was a. 2€W songs in which process the music materials of our 
music tr@ditional music are a most important resource. In- 
bove, deed, without a comparable traditional culture, there 
d presumably would have been no Bach, Haydn, or Mozart. 
ool And at the popular (or folk-popular) level today, 
ae there would very likely not be such nationally prom- 
on inent Pittsburgh composers as Mary Lou Williams, 
Re Erroll Garner, Billy Eckstein, Bob Schmertz, or at the 
ow advanced level, such internationally known composers 


as Roy Harris, Reuel Lahmer, Clifford Taylor, Weldon 
Hart, Roland Leich, and so on. 


| 
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Today, there are about 400 American folksongs in 
the textbooks that have been adopted in the last de- 
cade, and moreover, we have issued in mimeograph form 
upwards of 500 additional American folksongs. Of 
these about 150 songs have been collected in the Pitt- 
sburgh region, and of these some 60 were created here 
or have local reference; about 50 are local versions 
of folksongs from other American regions, and the rest 
are local versions of European and Asiatic folksongs, 
Many hundreds of additional folksongs in many langu- 
ages have in fact, been collected in our area by Prof, 
Samuel Bayard, Dr. George Swetnam, Mrs. Vivien Rich- 
man, Mrs. Myra Elmers, and others, as well as by our 
music teachers in the schools and by myself, to say 
nothing of the several important folk-hymn-and-tune 
books published here before 1850, of which Freeman 


Lewis’ The Beauties of Harmony is the most popular. 


By way of conclusion, we might point out that 
Pittsburgh is experiencing what is popularly called 
the Pittsburgh Renaissance -- a rebirth of pride in 
its creative powers to make what Pittsburghers need 
for the good life in the years ahead. This means a 
renewed interest, respect, and reverence and need for 
and of, the past, for of course the new is made out 
of the old -- not out of nothing. To create is to re-| 
enact some part of history, but with the very impor- 
tant differences that a living growth entails, 


The experiment with Pittsburgh-region folksongs 
in the Pittsburgh Schools is a natural, even if very 
modest, response to the same fundamental impulses 
that have set the Renaissance in motion. As an inev- 
itable part of these great movements, Pittsburgh- 
region songs seem more than ever a natural first music 
for Pittsburgh children, 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


If this long-delayed issue of Keystone Folklore 


s 
ag he Quarterly is noteworthy for anything, it is not be- 
h form cause of its size (which, as a double number, should 
Of be larger than ordinary) but for the nature and vari- 


ety of the papers included. 


Mr. Brunvand's paper marks KFQ's first excursion 
into one of the most fruitful fields of recent folk- 
lore -- that of modern industry. It is to be hoped 


ie that other members will make further excursions into 
similar subjects. 
opt The Philadelphia area is represented by Mr. Pin- 
say kowski's paper on the city's street cries, and by Dr. 
paid Wyld'’s treatise on its coffee houses. If it be ques- 
ili tioned whether the latter is not history, rather than 
= folklore, it may be replied that the dividing line 

A between the two is often as narrow as a razor's edge. 
bine And in this instance, the subject is so close to the 
Lled people's thinking and life that it hardly seemed 
io worth while to debate the point. 
wea The Pennsylvania German area is represented by 
sd for Mt: Rhoades’ paper and the Pittsburgh district by the 
mal editorial note added to Mr. Brunvand's article, and 
to re-| by Mr. Evanson's scholarly discussion of the city 
:por- schools’ forward-looking program of folk music. 

Only the Central, Mountain and Erie districts 
yongs were unrepresented, and it is hoped they can be heard 
very from this fall. 
aah Because of the long delay in finding a replace- 
is ment for Editor Frank A, Hoffman, whose resignation 
music “85 accepted with regret after his removal to the 


University of Indiana, time did not permit arranging 
for reviews for this issue. They will be resumed 
next quarter, 


— 
e Pitt- 
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JAN BRUNVAND - (The Cars That Went In The River) is 
finishing his Doctor's work in folklore at Indi- 
ana University, and Acting Editor of Midwest 
Folklore. 


COLLIER RHOADS - (Pennsylvania German Groundhog 
Lodges) is on the staff of the Norristown Times- 
Herald. 


EDWARD PINKOWSKI - (Philadelphia Street Cries) re- 
sides in Philadelphia, where he is a folklore 
collector and local historian. He is the author 
of two books, The Forgotten Fathers, and Wash- 
ington's Officers Slept Here. 


LIONEL D. WYLD - (Civilization's Meeting Places) 
is Assistant Professor of English at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and Editor of the New York 
State American Studies Newsletter, and has con- 
tributed to Four Quarters, Drama Critique, and 
the New York Folklore Quarterly. 


JACOB H. EVANSON - (Pittsburgh - Region Folksongs For 
Pittsburgh Children is Director of Music of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, and a former member of 
the faculty at Western Reserve University. He is 
author and co-author of numerous books and arti- 
cles, and one of America's leading musicologists 
and folklorists. 
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DR. GEORGE SWETNAM, Acting Editor, 


- is a staff writer for the tsbur 
Press, local historian, and head of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society. He is the author and co-auther of a 
number of books, all on Pittsburgh district 
history, folklore and folk music. 


DR. MARION COLEMAN, Associate Editor, 
- is an authority on Polish folklore, 


and Editor of Publications at Alliance Col- 
lege. 


MR. EDWARD PINKOWSKI, Associate Editor, 


- (see listing as Contributor) has done 
yeoman service in securing high grade material 
for this and the Fall issue of Keystone Folk- 
lore Quarterly. 
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NOTE TO LIBRARIES AND COLLECTORS 


Because of the long delay since the 
issuance of Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, early in 
1959, it would again be futile to issue it 
as Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4. Rather, it has 
been felt best to issue a double sized Quar- 
terly as Vol. V, 1 and 2, with the expecta- 
tion that normal schedules can be resumed 
from this time on, and that Vol. V, No. 3 
may be issued in the Fall, and No. 4 in the 
winter of 1960. 
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